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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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A LETTER FROM THE 
NETHERLANDS 


The following letter was mailed on 
October 1 to Miss Catharine Abbott of 
Mexico, Maine. It arrived on December 
1, having passed the German censor 
without any deletions. It was written 
(in English) by Miss Jeltje Vorster, 
formerly secretary at the liberal youth 
headquarters in Utrecht, Holland. Miss 
Abbott is a member of the I. R. F. and 
attended the Leersum Conference, in 
Holland in 1988. We appreciate her 
sharing this letter with the readers of 


the Leader, who may, or may not, know. 


Miss Vorster. 
The Editor. 


My dear Catharine: 


Thank you so much for your letter of 
June 27 which I received some weeks ago. 
I was so happy to hear something from you 
at last. Words fail to express my regret 
over the bad accident you had, but I hope 
the holidays have done you good. 

Just before the holidays started I was 
in a rather depressed mood. I did not be- 
lieve any more in God, nor in people, nor 
in my work. It was as if the sun was 
completely hidden behind the clouds. I 
spent the holidays at Arnhem, where my 
parents live, then left for a few days to at- 
tend a conference led by Professor van 
Holk, whom you will recall. By and by 
my eyes were opened again for the beauty 
of nature, for the inner strength a good 
book can give one in difficult times, for 
the rest music can mean often. Quite re- 
freshed, with new courage and strength I 
started my work again after the holidays. 
There are several handicaps which I have 
to overcome in my work, but I do not mind 
them so much any more. It became a 
sport to me to continue yet as usual and to 
fulfill my work as good as I can. It is 
valuable now, I think, to use one’s energy 
to help give a religious education to youth. 

I have many free evenings now, because 
I put most of the work which I otherwise 
did during the evenings, on to the after- 
noons. It is really an unknown luxury 
to have time to study and read now! I 
started to read Cronin’s ‘‘The Stars Look 
Down.” Do you know it also? Next 
Sunday I am going with my youth group 
to a village in the neighborhood where we 
will act the play ‘The Laborers in the 
Vineyard.” It is written after the well- 
known parable of the Bible, and shows 
that God has called everybody to work in 
the invisible kingdom of His Love, which 
will be established also in the world of to- 
day. 

A week ago, when I was on my way home 
to spend the week-end there, I visited 
Jopie and Elten at Utrecht, whom you 
will certainly remember. She married 
just when the war was over here. He does 
not have a full time’s job yet, but just a 
volunteer’s job. Therefore they are liy- 
ing in digs (lodgings). I loved to be in 
Utrecht again. The canals looked so won- 
derful with the trees already in autumn 
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dress along them. Another piece of news 
which will interest you is that Herman 
Heering (former General Secretary of the 
Secretariat) was married at the beginning 
of August. With many other friends I 
attended the wedding-sermon. It was a 
bright day in a week of so many dark ones. 
The whole ceremony made that bright 
impression—the warm and cordial words 
of Herman’s father who spoke the sermon; 
the bride dressed in white satin would not 
make one believe that there is still war in 
Europe; the rays of the sun shining through 
the colored windows—all reminded us of a 
happier time. 

When you receive this letter it will be 
almost Christmas. Ohe cannot even think 
of it yet! I do hope eagerly that Christ- 
mas will mean ‘‘peace on earth” for all 
people. In my thought I will be with all 
of you and it will be a wonderful thought 
for us to know that you will do the same. 

Of late I got a letter from Vilma Szantho 
Harrington. I was so glad to hear they 
are happy with their baby-daughter. Do 
you now and then meet Don and Vilma? 
They are living far away from you in 
Chicago, but Vilma wrote that Don was 
at the Shoals this summer. 

I hope to hear from you soon again. 
Please ask all friends to write as often as 
they can—a letter from a friend means so 
much nowadays. My greetings to all 
friends—yours with love, 


Jeltje. 
x Ox 
1941 HARVARD SUMMER 
CONFERENCE 


A second New England conference on 
“Tomorrow’s Children”’ will be held July 
16, 17 and 18, 1941, in Littauer Center, 
Harvard University, under the joint aus- 
pices of the Harvard Summer School and 
various co-operating organizations. 

The first conference, held last July, was 
attended by more than 300 persons. 
Plans for the new conference are being 
formulated by a planning committee on 
which Carle C. Zimmerman, professor of 
sociology, Harvard University, and Eu- 
gene L. Belisle, executive director, Mas- 
sachusetts Mothers’ Health Council, will 
again serve as chaiiman and secretary re- 
spectively. 


WHO’S WHO 


Ralph Albertson is a retired resident of 
Washington, D. C., a native of NewYork, 
studied at Oberlin, lc{t the Congregational 
ministry to organize a group which for 
four years tried to follow literally the pre- 
cepts of the Sermon on the Mount, was 
editor of The Social Gospel, The American 
Co-operator, and other publications. 

Rev. George Lawience Parker is minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church in Keene, N.H. - 


Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Dr. Robert Cun mins is General Super- 
intendent of Universalist Churches. 


————— << — — 


anything for the last time. 


‘a number of changes. 
goodby to their jobs. 


last time. 
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FOR THE LAST TIME 


VEN the non-emotional Samuel Johnson once 

wrote an editorial upon “The Last ‘Idler.’ ”’ 

Our feelings are stirred when we come to do 

As an old year passes 

many such things have to be done—if not for the last 
time, at least for the last time in the old year. 

Just now in the field of religious journalism we find 
Intimate friends are saying 
Jacob Simpson Payton, for 
four years Washington correspondent of the National 
Methodist Press, is walking down Capitol Hill for the 
The entire church will miss his brilliant 
reports of happeningsi n the Capital. The Methodist 
Protestant Recorder, The Christian Advocates near and 
far are going out of business—all merged in the one 
Advocate to be issued from Chicago. It will have to be 
a great paper to fill the gaps made all over the country 
by the closing of the other offices. For the last time 
‘editors perform their multifarious tasks. 

The minister leaving his parish comes down from 
the pulpit for the last time. 

The storekeeper who has opened and closed the 
door for half a century locks up for the last time. 

“Tt is like death,” said a loyal minister’s wife as 
she went around to say goodby before starting for her 
new home 3,000 miles away. 

Even the rented flat becomes dear to one, and 
with sinking heart one follows the last furniture out 
-of the door. 

“The Last Idler’ was an essay, the last in a series 
of weekly essays, and it appeared Saturday, April 5, 
1760. Probably most of us who know it, know it 
simply because it was considered good enough to be 
included in the Oxford Book of English Prose. 

“Value,” said Doctor Johnson, ‘is more fre- 
quently raised by scarcity than by use. That which 
lay neglected when it was common, rises in estimation 
as its quantity becomes less. We seldom learn the 
true want of what we have till it is discovered that we 
ean have no more. ... There are few things not 
purely evil, of which we can say, without some emo- 
tion of uneasiness, this is the last.” 

Johnson tells us that our “‘secret horrour”’ arises 
from the reminder that time is passing and death is on 
the way. He considers it a good thing that “in every 
life there are certain pauses and interruptions, which 
force consideration upon the careless, and seriousness 


upon the light; points of time where one course of ac- . 


tion ends and another begins; and by vicissitude of 
fortune, or alteration of employment, by change of 
place, or loss of friendship, we are forced to say of 
something, this is the last.” 

So now, at the close of another year, one often 


accused of being a thoughtless optimist writes for the 
last time in 1940 to the fellowship of which he is a 
part, conscious that it behooves us all to “‘redeem the 
time,” grateful for what has been and confident that 
what is to come, long or short, will be ruled and over- 
ruled by a God of Wisdom and Love. 


* * 


THE NOBLE SPIRIT OF GLOUCESTER 


OR eight years, from 1846 to 1854, the Rev. Amory 
D. Mayo was minister in Gloucester, Mass. 
We found this famous old man living in Wash- 
ington, D. C., when we went there in 1900, and we 
were honored with his friendship. With deep interest, 
therefore, we came upon his account of his Gloucester 
ministry that was given in an address at the centennial 
of the first sermon of John Murray in that place. 
Entering the year in which we are to celebrate the 
200th anniversary of the birth of Murray and make 
pilgrimages to Gloucester, it is well to recall the 
three points that Mr. Mayo made on that historic 
occasion. 

1. The “amazing kindness and forbearance’ of 
the Gloucester people toward him during his entire 
ministry. 

2. That Gloucester and the Independent Church 
were the university where he was “trained for the 
Christian ministry.” 

3. And that the success that he had in the minis- 
try was due to “a right beginning in Gloucester.” 

“T came,” said Mr. Mayo, “as full of theories and 
personal crotchets as an earnest-minded boy could be. 
As I look back upon some of those juvenile perform- 
ances I am filled with amazement at the way you 
bore with them. . . . I do not remember an instance 
where any man of you reproached me or in any un- 
friendly spirit said ‘Why do you so?’ I now realize 
what an advantage it was for me to spend those early 
years of my ministry with a broad-minded, generous, 
uncritical set of men, many of whom had seen and 
known a thousandfold more than myself.” 

Equally moving is Mayo’s tribute to what he 
learned in Gloucester. He had impressed upon his 
mind the great truths of our religion as they never had 
been before and, as he says, “more than my books 
taught me did I learn of Christianity from teachers 
like Fathers Hough and Babson, Friend and Ferson; 
from daily contact with men and women whose lives 
glowed with the fervor of their own beautiful faith.” 

Other moving things appear in this address full 
of appreciation of the community and of the beautiful 
church. But the thing that gives it significance is 
its tribute to the people of the church. For it was as 
true then as it is now, that the laity can make or break 
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a minister—fill him’ with faith in human nature or 
send him forth’despairing and brokenhearted. 

Our entire fellowship needs contact with the his- 
tory of the Independent Christian Church of Glouces- 
ter, and the’year 1941 offers us a great opportunity. 

* * 


“TO PREVENT THE TRIUMPH OF AN 
INTOLERABLE TYRANNY’’ 


HE Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr contributes an article 
to The Christian Century for December 18 which 
in our judgment is the most truthful and the 

most brilliant thing he has written. It is devastating 
in its characterization of the attitude of The Christian 
Century on the war, and it is highly creditable to that 
journal to include the article in its current series on 
“If America Enters the War.” 

Niebuhr punctures once and for all the current 
assumption that all the loyalty to Christ is on the 
side of the people who take a pacifist and isolationist 
attitude. He recognizes that ordinary decent fairness 
is also a virtue. He deals with the moral confusion 
involved in constant appeals of The Christian Century 
and other Christians to the President to be more 
perfectly neutral in the conflict so as not to involve 
America. Heasks, in substance, if involvement in war 
is as intolerable or unrighteous as acceptance of the 
German effort to destroy Christianity and all that it 
stands for. 

He asks about the morality of living in security 
while other men are dying for the principles in which 
we believe. He calls the attitude of The Christian 
Century “pitiless perfectionism that worries about 
some of us ‘crucifying the Lord afresh’ by being in- 
volved in war and does not recognize that the self- 
ishness of the best of us is constantly involved in the 
sin of crucifying the Lord afresh.” 

There are Christians who make a success story 
out of the story of the Cross. Christians who advise 
men “to be resolute in sacrificing their lives and in- 
terests because in that way they would not have to 
sacrifice their lives and interests.” Christians who 
make it clear all the time that goodness pays when 
the tragic fact of history is that it doesn’t pay in 
earthly dividends. 

Even if one is quite willing himself to be sold into 
slavery rather than fight an aggressor, what about the 
morality of an attitude that is willing cheerfully to 
have others sold into slavery—whole races, whole 
nations—rather than do something about it? 

Dr. Niebuhr’s article is worth some study. 

* * 


WAR RELIEF: WHAT ARE WE DISCUSSING? 


N discussing food and other relief for Europe we 
have discovered disputants who believed that 
they were on opposite sides of the same ques- 

tion when in fact they were arguing about two dif- 
ferent questions. 

Before us we have an interview with an official 
spokesman of the State Department, who says that 
reports from trustworthy investigators show that 
reserves of food in the occupied countries are ade- 
quate for this winter and that theshortage, if it comes, 
will come next spring or summer. To this is added 
the comment of a State Department official that with 
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British people living largely in cellars and undergoing © 


privations of many kinds, it is not a favorable time to 
put up to them a request to lift the blockade and help 
Hitler. 

All of this relates to the big problem of the food 
supply of whole nations. 

Before us also is the moving statement of Clarence 
Pickett of the American Friends Service Committee, 
entitled ‘“‘The Work of Mercy.”’ In substance he as- 
serts that thousands of people are in utter destitution, 
and slowly starving, that babies and children are the 
greatest sufferers, and that the food and clothing dis- 
tributed by the Friends are rendering enormous service 
and saving lives.. 

Both stories in our opinion are true. The State 
Department is informed as to the general food situa- 
tion and the Quakers are informed as to the plight of 
the poor, the sick, the homeless, the expatriated—es- 
pecially those in the great army of refugees, French, 
Belgian, Czech, Spanish, and all the rest. 

Because we ourselves do not favor bringing pres- 
sure upon Britain to lift the blockade at this juncture, 
it does not follow that we are not in favor of the 
splendid work being done by the Quakers, the Uni- 
tarians, the Red Cross, and other agencies. 

There is more to be done than all of us together 
can do, and it behooves every one of us to strain every 
nerve to help with food, clothing, medicines, money, 
and the other things needed, in China as in Europe. 


Britain gladly lifted the blockade in at least one 


instance for the Quakers and has lifted it for medicines, 
clothing and other supplies for the Red Cross. 


* * 


FURRY FRIEND 


URRY FRIEND,” the Madame called her. She 
was a coal-black squirrel that came regularly to 
the kitchen porch for bread and peanuts. She 

leaped easily from the tip end of a maple limb and 
landed on the floor of the porch. She was only one of 
several both gray and black squirrels that came to see 
us. Their usual route from the grove of oaks back of 
our apartment was from the top of an oak to the house- 
top, over the roof, down a convenient maple, across to 
another maple and so tous. They put a touch of the 
wild into the city environment. The gray squirrels 
used to be the more numerous, but the black squirrels 
breught from Canada a generation ago by an inquiring 
scientist and released in the woods of the Zoo park 
have multiplied rapidly and now overflow into our 
oaks. 

Furry Friend was a favorite because she was so 
tame. She would come into our kitchenette, if she 
had a chance, for her rations, and when no attention 
was paid to her she would climb the screen of window 
or door and hang there regarding us with attention 
that soon became embarrassing. We liked our furry 
friend. é‘ 

Furry Friend lay dead this morning at the foot of a. 
huge oak. There were no marks of dog. There was 
no evidence of starvation. It seemed as if her course 


had been run. That which we so seldom see, the end- 


ing of the lives of our wild neighbors, was there before 
our eyes. Perhaps she had fallen. But she lay as if 
the end had come as she reached the ground. Many 
litters of young ones doubtless she has brought forth. 
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Many hard climbs and desperate leaps she has made. 
Much foraging she has had to do for food. The heart 
at last played out. So we interpreted the little drama. 

Extraordinary, is it not, that one gives thought to 
a dead squirrel when children lie dead in Manchester, 
in Birmingham, in Bristol, in London! And when 
mothers are weeping for their loved ones all the way 
from the North Cape to the hot sands of the Sahara! 

Strange, isn’t it, but everlastingly true that our per- 
spective is such that a trifling thing saddens us and 
great things leave us almost untouched. It is the way 
of the world. One motor victim on the corner looms 
larger in our minds than ten thousand dying in the 
mountains of Albania. It ought not to be so. We must 
struggle to make it otherwise. 

But Furry Friend was furry friend, and anything 
that is a friend is precious. Anything that helps to 
destroy the artificial and to bring back old mother 
earth and all her children is a service. And anything 
that symbolizes life and death and the comings and 
goings of a transient existence and which fills our 
hearts with sympathy for all who are making this pil- 
grimage with us, is not without use and purpose in the 
Divine Plan. i 

* * 
IS WORCESTER THE HUB? 


OW does it happen that both prizes for attend- 
ance at the State Rally of the Massachusetts 
Y. P. C. U. at Melrose were carried off by 
Worcester churches, the first by All Souls and the 
second by the First Church? Is Worcester a more 
important Universalist center than Greater Boston? 
Are the people up there more interested? Why should 
the glittering prizes for loyalty all find their way to 
Worcester? Is not this a situation demanding some 
attention? 
* * 


CARDS OF THANKS 
LL of us are familiar with cards of thanks in coun- 
try newspapers, where gratitude is expressed 
for help in time of sickness or death, but in the 
Richmondville Phoenix comes a card signed by the 
Moot family which is quite out of the ordinary. In 
part it said: 


Our house at West Richmondville would now have 
been a pile of ashes if the good neighbors and a well-or- 
ganized fire company had not been on the job. We 
want especially to mention the work done by Charles 
Georgia of 16 West St., Oneonta, N. Y., who jumped 
out of the big trailer truck he was driving and came in 
and told us the house was on fire, which he saw from the 
road. He battled smoke, until he was real sick, to keep 
the flames from spreading while others brought water 
to him. People like that are the ones who should be re- 
ceiving medals. We hope the Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs of Oneonta recognize the good will this man has 
spread for their town and give him the praise he deserves. 
All the publicity, good will speeches and super chamber 
of commerce advertising could not begin to equal the 
credit brought to a town by a man who acts out of his 
good will. Many thanks to Chief Springstead and his 
fire company. 


The cheering thing to us in a day when there are 
plenty of happenings not cheering is the conviction, 
based on many contacts with average people, that 
practically every truck driver passing that way would 
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have done the same. Perhaps not every one would 
have been as efficient as this man, for he seems to have 
held that fire under control until fire fighters arrived. 
But the average rough-and-ready man, farmer, la- 
borer, or truck driver, instinctively leaps into the 
middle of a situation like that and takes risks to render 
help needed. And it is the savior instinct as well as 
the assassin instinct that must be taken into account 
in our appraisal of our kind. 
* * 


THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN AT WORK IN THE 
WORLD 
O problem demanding social action is a clearcut 
issue. It becomes a problem because it is a 
multiple germ, feeding in wide areas, its isola- 
tion and cure demanding a group consciousness aware 
and alert to the needs of the underprivileged.” So 
says Miss Ida Folsom in the opening lines of a chapter 
in her new Helper unit, “The Christian Citizen at 
Work in the World.”’ Again and again through the 
lessons, like the good teacher she is, Miss Folsom says, 
“We must have facts. . . . We must face facts and 
not merely accept them.” 

Unpleasant facts with their tragic implications are 
squarely faced in this series of lessons ranging from 
Christian Family Life, the Youth Problem, Delin- 
quency and Crime, and on through the problems of 
gambling, crime, housing, and migrant labor. By a 
series of pertinent and wisely chosen questions the 
great ethical problems of our time are related and 
brought to a focus in the local communities where study 
groups will be reading these chapters. For instance: 
“What is the delinquency situation in your city? Are 
you basing your judgment upon fact or on what you 
would like to believe?” ‘‘What is the responsibility of 
your church in your local situation?” ‘Can you 
justify a prejudice?” ‘‘How is relief administered in 
your city?” “What is your opinion on the relative 
importance between tax income and betting outgo?”’ 
“Can you justify easy money even for the church?” 

In her chapter on gambling the author drives the 
facts right back where many a minister has wanted 
them registered for many a year. ‘Buying tickets 
on a quilt made by the Ladies’ Aid or on a dog given 
by some member as his contribution to the church 
fair may be a small thing, but it carries the same im- 
plication as betting on a horse race.” 

The chapters on delinquents and on migrant labor 
are moving reading in themselves. The treatment of 
the liquor problem is strong and sane. Indeed, the 
mark of the good teacher is on every page of this ex- 
cellent little book. 

We have been proud of most of our Helper units 
in the last three years. We are especially pleased 
with this one because we can recommend it without 
reserve as a worthy tool for use in the adult education 
program of our Universalist churches. 

rp = Be Pe 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Bombings in Scotland, it is said, “‘clarify the is- 
sue.’ Very many feel that the worst suffering and 
hardship of the war ‘‘are more tolerable than would be 
the triumph of Nazi power in this land of ours and so 
throughout the world.” 
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Blueprint 


George Lawrence Parker 


HETHER or not a non-contentious world be 

possible divides itself into two considerations. 

First, how mankind shall live with itself as a 

whole, all together; second, how the private individual 
shall conceive himself as part of that whole. 

A non-contentious world can finally only become 
existent through non-contentious individuals. We 
are now fairly able to grasp the idea of our two or three 
billion people living under the unified conditions 
brought about by science and invention. Within cer- 
tain limits we easily imagine the entire population of 
the globe using telephones, owning automobiles, ac- 
companied by good roads, subject to health laws, and 
in general controlled by the same recognized types of 
existence. 

But once leaving the material and outer forms of 
life’s conduct, our imagination still fails to see the pos- 
sibility of a non-contentious world within man’s mind 
and soul. Yet if imagination is set to work on this 
inner world the chances do not appear hopeless that 
progress toward it can be made. 

At the base of any future structure of a non-con- 
tentious humanity the actuality of struggle must be 
the foundation stone. Civilization has in the main 
built itself up on the dream of avoiding struggle. We 
have clung to that dream even when sure that it was 
only a dream. To be successful, to be able not to 
work, to make other people or machines work for us, 
to possess power enough to be spectators and enjoyers 
rather than participators in labor of any demanding 
sort, in short, to avoid struggle has been the hovering 
rainbow over our progress both collectively and in- 
dividually. 

A non-contentious world will begin with the 
opposite assumption. Struggle will be accepted, will 
have to be accepted, not grudgingly and half-heartedly 
but genuinely and full-throatedly, by acclamation, 
education, morals, religion, and whatever other in- 
gredient enters into man’s purview of his situation. 
That we should carry on a process of deception any 
longer seems most foolish. For it is deception that we 
have practiced on ourselves. Seeking to make struggle 
either secondary or non-existent we have allowed the 
contention-instinct to be smothered only to see it 
break out at intervals in uncontrollable fury. Call 
this fury by any name we please, its outbreak is un- 
avoidable so long as the instinct behind it is suppressed 
or secreted. Let the struggle instinct be frankly ac- 
knowledged, let it work itself out in universal thought 
and action in persistent and daily existence, as well 
as in the progress of history, we should run no such 
continual risk of fury breaking loose. 

That we have made a beginning toward this use of 
struggle is plain enough. The business world is built 
on it, however imperfectly. Law is based on it. The 
laboratory has no other method. Sport would be im- 
possible without it. Even art, music and poetry enfold 
glimpses of it. 

One thing only remains. The challenge is upon us 
to permeate the actual daily mind of individuals with 
the same idea. No cruelty, no terrific harshness, no 
dire slavery, need come into the picture. All that is 


needed is to imbed in the human soul the basic thought 
of struggle; then our picture begins to clear. And if 
some gentler word can be found I am ready to adopt it. 
All that seems necessary is that we begin a non-con- 
tentious attitude by some sort of universal declaration 
that life is based on contention with life and non-con- 
tention is based on a continual acknowledgment of 
opposition. * The struggle in man’s soul will not be 
denied. It begins within and spreads outward toward 
chaos seeking its expression. International fury and 
personal explosion can be chained to regularity and 
changed into progress only by our wholesale adoption 
of the basic fact of struggle. When struggle is seen 
as our native environment and instinct we may learn 
to control the steering wheel exactly as we now control 
the wheel of the automobile. Driving our humanity 
along its “rough road” as A. G. Keller calls it, will be- 
come second nature; and more than that, it will be- 
come a joy and a victorious skill. 

This leads easily—though not without struggle— 
to the only other foundation stone I wish to name here. 

A non-contentious world will be begun when some 
theory of life is ingrained in us that matches our pres- 
ent scientific theory. I do not mean that cold science 
is the final master or final explainer of life; life is too 
big for that. But science has at least created an au- 
thority which all men everywhere accept. It knows, 
at its best, nothing but facts; and facts are autocrats 
over us whether we will or no. Science makes false 
prophecies, produces mere guesswork pictures at times, 
has its own lunatic fringe. But when its facts become 
established, their authority is complete. We don’t 
argue with an electric light in our house or with the 
motor in our car or with the hidden theories that for 
the moment exist in the testing laboratories. When 
they step out as facts, we obey. 

Something like this is what we need in the whole 
fabric of life, social, moral, governmental, personal, 
and spiritual. We need a theory of acceptance. We 
shall overcome the dictators only by accepting the 
higher dictatorship of life itself. And equally we shall 
avoid the errors of democracy only by accepting the 
control and authority of life itself, for life is possessed 
of inherent democracy as well as possessed of unde- 
niable autocracy. 

We have built our world on protest rather than 
on acceptance. We have tried to balance struggle and 
ease, experience and escape, and the balance will not 
swing. Faced with the failure of making the balance 
swing, we have called in universal protest; and protest 
has become our agent for telling life exactly what we 
think of it. 

Acceptance as a theory and a practice is knocking 
atour door. It “wants in” as the Yankee phrase goes. 
If the universal mind of humanity, made up of about 
three billion people now, of all grades of simplicity and 
complexity, could but declare by a fairly large majority 
that life is not a thing to be protested against but a 
thing to be accepted, we should be a long way onward 
toward a non-contentious world. To take such ac- 
ceptance out of the realm of dreams, fancy, poetry 
and superficial religion, and place it in the actual 
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structure of life and thought, would release mankind 
as nothing has ever yet released him. To convince 
ourselves that life is not an argument, not a protest, 
not a doubtful proposal, but an act of acceptance, a 
willing gesture of receiving something given, a datum 
in every premise, is a mental step we are ready for, 
but very slow to see. But if a non-contentious world is 
to be born it appears to be the only and the next step 
for us to take. 

Of course it may be said that any such acceptance 
is too easy a way out, and that life as we have always 
known it would cease; all our noble expressions of pro- 
test, in business, art, poetry, and pioneering of all 
sorts, would disappear. 

Part of this reply can be met at once. Evidently 
life as we have known it up to now does not deserve 
to continue on the same terms. Its lease is up one way 
or the other anyhow; and on the whole the terms of 
that lease have never entirely suited anyone. Any new 
theory, acceptance or another, is due for a fair trial. 

That a vital acceptance is too easy a way isa 
stronger argument against it, but somewhat faulty. 
To accept life as the plainest of all facts, to welcome it 
with open arms, does not mean that the colors would 
all be washed out. It would not mean that the varie- 
gated hues that heretofore have supposedly made life 
interesting would be reduced to a drab gray. What 
a real downright acceptance of life would mean, on 
the contrary, is that the genuine colors that have been 
so long suppressed would have their first chance to 
beautify the whole of life as never before. Things now 
dreamed of as desirable would become. attainable, and 
that not by a few but by the vast majority of man- 
kind. Education, appreciative co-operation with our 
ideals, a sense of reality, a consciousness of progress 
toward actual goals of mind and soul, an awakened 
sense of truth and its enjoyment, a vivid consciousness 
of attaining mastery over our hindrances, a haunting 
assurance that in a meaningful world our small lives 
also have meaning, a co-operative confidence that 
each of us holds infinite significance in an infinite world 
—these would all blossom out as natural and genuine 
admixtures of life. They would be the common con- 
sciousness of all minds instead of the dream of a few 
or the possession of the elect. 

An openhearted practice of accepting life, in- 
grained by every art of education, spread as a contagion 
by every law of human association and in every place 
where humans meet other humans, would set mankind 
on the open road of attainment of the meaning of exist- 
ence. In simple human widespread ways this ex- 
periment has never really been tried. Yes, in chosen 
groups and among a few in every generation, among 
some who have been able to separate themselves in a 
measure from the wholesale pressure, it has been tried, 
and often successfully tried. And many an individual 
has, as an individual, successfully carried out the doc- 
trine of acceptance. But never has that doctrine been 
taught, learned or practiced as the possible and only 
natural way for all men to live and think. The nearest 
approach to it has been in the summons of religion, 
real not surface religion; but that summons has gone 
unheeded not because men did not want to hear, but 
because the selfish spirit that profits on protest saw to 
it that the summons should become too confused to be 
areal guide. 
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What I seem to see as at least a possibility, then, 
is a non-contentious world that shall give full exercise 
to our contention-instinct by a valid acknowledgment 
of struggle as the first demand of our nature. Then 
the next step is to unseat our protest instinct, making 
it something other than a bitter snarl against life; 
making it indeed trail-in as genuine healthy criticism 
of life, but never as futile complaint against life. 

And, after these two steps are clear, or after these 
two disciplines are understood, comes the next ascent, 
that which I have called acceptance. By which I 
mean a joyous serious affirmation that life is a wel- 
come gift, a wished-for guest, a something to be taken 
by the hand with what Carlyle called the ‘‘everlasting 
yea”’ of all our being. 

I believe a non-contentious world to be a possi- 
bility. I cannot see why the non-contentious life is 
inapplicable in any portion of our globe or impossible 
under any existent racial or physical condition. It 
seems to me that a world, now made in all parts so 
much alike by invention, can also be made a unity in 
the spirit of life itself. The proper placement of 
struggle, the proper management of protest, the proper 
attitude of acceptance, seem as possible (and as need- 
ful) in Arabia as in America, in Asia as in Europe, in 
one hemisphere as another. A strange African village 
or a familiar New England village appear to me to be 
equally good seed-beds for the beginning of a non- 
contentious world. Differences of religion and cus- 
tom offer no real barrier to the ideals of non-contention 
as the only basis for life and human association. 

A non-contentious world is not possible through 
manipulation; it cannot be manufactured by wisdom 
or political agreements. But such a world is possible 
through the working of simple laws that lie at the 
very center of human nature. Our birth into struggle, 
a plain fact, our control of protest, an evident neces- 
sity, and our demand to say ‘“‘Yes’’ to life, are not 
theoretical assumptions. They are recognized by us 
all as the water at the bottom of the well of existence. 

Give them, and their corollaries, the free play 
that they clearly call for, and we shall at least be on 
the way to a non-contentious world. 


he he gee 
GERMANS CONFISCATE NOBEL FUNDS 


German troops of occupation in the ‘Protectorate of Norway’ 
have finally cleared the name of the German Reich of a terrible 
stain. The awarding of the Nobel Peace Prize to the famous 
German pacifist, Carl von Ossietzky, several years ago while he 
was in a concentration camp caused considerable embarrassment 
to the Fuehrer, at that time straining his propaganda bureau to 
the limit in order to instill in the minds of his Hitler Youth the 
doctrine of the glory of war. For a German, therefore, to be 
awarded a prize for promoting the cause of peace was, in Hitle- 
rian language, “‘intolerable.”’ 

Now all is well. On October 16 the Nazi troops confiscated 
all credits of the Nobel Committee deposited in the Bank of Nor- 
way in Oslo. Interest on these funds amounted to $40,000 a 
year. From now on no Nobel Peace Prize can be given unless 
Germany pays back the stolen funds. 

At the same time the Swedish Nobel Committee, which 
distributes the prizes for natural sciences and literature, has an- 
nounced that for the time being it is not in a position to award 
any prizes. This is scarcely surprising, since Germany would 
never allow the prizes to be awarded to a subject of the Anglo- 
Saxon world or of a German-occupied country.— Nofrontier 
News Service. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


“Divided We Fall” 


Ralph Albertson 


HE heart of the Christian gospel is the unity of 
the human race. Other ways of saying the 
same thing are that the central truth of Chris- 

tianity is that human beings are children of God, that 
each human individual has fundamental rights on 
an equal basis with all other individuals, that all men 
are equal “in the sight of God’ and find God im- 
mediately accessible without mediation and without 
class or race standing. The Christian gospel pro- 
vides for no favorites, no privileged class, no “‘chosen 
people,” no nation of ‘‘supermen.”’ It is peace and 
good will among men, and it is the same gospel whether 
interpreted as the dignity of the individual or as the 
unity of mankind. 

This gospel was the inspiration of a revolution in 
the life and philosophy of the civilized world. It was 
the seed of a new civilization. It came into a world 
of classes, clans, cults—a world of disunion, suspicion, 
anthrophobia. It bade Pharisees and Sadducees, 
Jews and Romans, Samaritans and Egyptians, to 
love one another. It succeeded in the course of cen- 
turies in mitigating the hatreds of men and allaying 
their fears of each other to some extent. At least 
there came a time when the “rights of man’ were 
temporarily and partially recognized, and at last the 
slaves of America and the serfs of Russia were given 
nominal freedom. Indeed, as we turned into the 
twentieth century there was the broadest recognition 
of the dignity of the individual and the unity of man 
that the world had ever known. On this founda- 
tion there had grown the highest and broadest civiliza- 
tion that had ever been attained by men. The muck- 
rakers of the nineties were digging into the Golden 
Age itself, and didn’t know it. 

We have already lost much of that Golden Age. 
Darkness is creeping over Europe and Asia. Hatred 
and fear hang like heavy threatening clouds over the 
rest of the world. The dignity of the individual has 
been hatefully destroyed in Europe and the unity of 
man is but a dream. There was talk of the brother- 
hood of man in the “gay nineties,’ and there was some 
honest approach to it, but a brood nurtured by Fichte, 
Hegel and Nietzsche has put an end to all that. 
Civilization is on the scaffold. Hatred is on the 
throne. 

And how has this come about so suddenly? By 
the simple technique of division. Karl Marx, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of a long line of German philos- 
ophers, divided the world into two classes—two ir- 
reconcilable classes. This was the same world that 
William Morris and Charles Kingsley, followers of 
Jesus, were trying to unite into one humanity. Hitler 
ignores Marx’s classes and divides the world at will, 
but he always begins with the Jews. He separates the 
Jews from the rest of humanity. Wherever his arm 
reaches, the Jews suffer first. And this is natural 
enough because the Jews, by their own philosophy, are 
set apart. They area “peculiar” or ‘‘chosen’”’ people. 
Moses commanded, ‘‘Be ye separate,’”’ and they have 
been and still to some extent are. This race egotism 
makes them easily hated. And especially by the 
Germans, because the Germans are so much like them 


in race egotism, although with no comparable reason. 
“Be ye separate,” the Germans have been told from 
Fichte to Hitler, and this egotism, rather than mili- 
tarism, or “Lebensrawm,’’ or economic considerations, 
or Versailles, is the explanation of Hitler’s career. 
Hitler and Rosenberg know that their race theories 
are anti-Christ, that their system is the enemy of 
Christianity, that Christianity is the greatest enemy 
of their system. They exult in this. They despise 
Christianity. They definitely expect to wipe Europe 
clean of it, not even leaving it long as the “religion of 
slaves.” 

And how will Hitler do this? By division. By 
setting class against class and nation against nation. 
Everywhere first by maligning and hating the Jews. 
By telling the Italians how superior they are to the 
decadent French. By telling the French how much 
better they are than the provincial Italians. By 
telling the world how wicked Russia is and by telling 
Russia how much wiser and shrewder she is than the 
nations of the West. He praises Stalin for his stand 
against the ‘‘religion of women and weak men” and 
then commends himself to the Pope as the bulwark of 
the Church against Communism. He accuses England 
of every crime that he himself has committed, and, 
having separated France from England, undertakes to 
set Frenchmen against Frenchmen and plant “Fifth 
Columns” in England and the Americas. 

If Hitler could divide England he would not fail 
to invade it. But in “Mein Kampf” he has made it 
plain that he would prefer division to invasion. That 
visit he made to the tomb of Napoleon, however, 
seems to have gone to his head. Where Napoleon 
had failed, he would succeed! But in his saner 
moments he must come back to his basic creed. 
Divide! Divide and conquer! 

He seems to have won Ireland by November 
first, without invasion, and the Oswald Mosley group 
are biding their time now in English prisons. 

Thanks, no doubt, to our defensive strength, the 
division of America is probably the only invasion that 
we need ever to fear. But we are in danger of divi- 
sion and our defensive armament will not protect us 
from the divisive activities of the enemies of our in- 
stitutions. These are now numerous among us and, 
according to the Dies Committee, very active. We 
may well leave them to the Department of Justice. 
But neither the Department of Justice nor the army 
and navy can protect us from those more insidious 
and therefore more dangerous enemies—class-con- 
sciousness and race-hatred—that reside in our midst, 
that sit beside us in church, that call themselves 
“Americans” in bigotry, and that we find in our own 
hearts sometimes. Here is where we are in danger 
from Hitlerism. Whenever one of usin stupid general- 
ization says “these Jews” or “‘these Catholics” we are 
playing Hitler’s game, dividing America. f 

In so far as Christianity fails to unite men they 
are divided by race, religion, nationality, culture, 
economic class or social status. In America it may 
be said that we have little to fear from social divisions, 
from an economic class warfare, or from cultural dif- 
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ferences. We ought to have nothing to fear from 
nationalism, for our oath of “naturalization” requires 
renunciation of allegiance to all foreign nations, and in 
particular the renunciation applies to the nation from 
which the new citizen comes. This renunciation is 
quite unique with us and a very deliberate part of our 
national policy, yet the validity of the oath is flatly 
disputed by both Italy and Germany. So far as the 
oath is honest there are no German-Americans or 
Italo-Americans. Each person is either a German or 
an American, a Russian or an American, whatever the 
case may be. Nationalisms have no place in the 
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United States of America, and they who claim to be 
German-Americans need to become Americans in ac- 
cordance with their oaths. The melting pot must melt. 

In race and religion are where the forces of dis- 
union in our country find their opportunity. This 
is the field in which the Ku Klux Klan, our own brand 
of Nazism of former days, operated. We have our 
religious bigotries and our race prejudices. They con- 
stitute our vulnerability to Fascistic attack. They are 
a greater danger to us than Hitler’s tanks and dive 
bombers. They are both based upon ignorance. 
They are both un-American and un-Christian. 


Carrying On in Britain 


Miss Mary Harvey, editor of children’s books for 
the J. B. Lippincott Co. of Philadelphia, recently re- 
ceived an interesting letter from the editor of a British 
publishing house, parts of which we are permitted to 
publish. 

Few things that have appeared on this side have 
put us so vividly into the atmosphere of London in war- 
time, where people are heroically carrying on their 
regular occupations and rendering service outside 
business hours in many kinds of rescue and defense work. 

The Editor. 


Dear Miss Harvey: 

I was extremely interested to read of your ap- 
pointment, and do sincerely wish you happiness and 
prosperity in your new work. . . . I expect (and hope) 
that, like myself, you have found publishing a par- 
ticularly happy profession for those of our sex who 
enjoy work with wide horizons. 

I am very thankful to be “in the book trade’ 
just now. Some months back, when France was 
daily approaching the abyss, I (and many others) 
felt rather desperate at not being actually in the war 
effort. Now that we are settled down into our stride, 
however, and see clearly what has to be dealt with, 
one can appreciate better the value of keeping normal 
things going. 

Queer as life is compared with that of normal 
times, its changes have crept on us so gradually that 
the abnormal becomes the normal and one gets more 
enjoyment out of the simple delights of this rather 
lovely world, and is too busy to sigh for those other 
pleasures that have for a time slipped into limbo. 

Since the end of August, organized pleasures have 
gone overboard; at least, evening ones have. My first 
visit to the theater during this period was on Saturday, 
when I had to have my fourteen-year-old daughter up 
to town from her evacuated school. We had to 
“waste” a lot of money on doctor, dentist and eye 
specialist (the reason for her week end home), so then 
we thought we’d spend a little money more sensibly, 
had a good lunch, and passed the afternoon’s current 
air raid at the Strand Theater, where they are run- 
ning an hour of Shakespeare for one shilling. We went 
into the front row of the stalls and had an entrancing 
time with ‘Twelfth Night’? (the abbreviated version 
was very skillfully done). Traveling in the black-out 
last year did not keep us at home, but black-out plus 
barrage plus consequent difficulty in getting trains 
and buses does not encourage us to patronize evening 
performances if we live in the suburbs. 


We are living in Blackheath, in the southeast of 
London, with a nice variety of military objectives to 
offer—and anyway the surrounding districts seem to 
have been favorite targets for a good deal of indis- 
criminate bombing. In many cases there can simply 
be no possible mistake about the pursuit of a terrorist 
policy. The great comfort is that it has quite definitely 
proved a waste of high explosive. After all, we 
civilians are much less valuable than soldiers from the 
war point of view, and nothing could have made us less 
inclined to make peace until the Germans have 
learnt, by hard experience, the fallacy of this “might 
is right” trampling on other folk. 

Denuded of our manufactured pleasures, we have 
to turn to A. R. P. work. I live in a block of modern 
flats, and in London one could live in such flats for 
years without being on more than “Good morning” 
terms with most of one’s neighbors. Whipping ’em 
up to come and help with the wardening work, how- 
ever, soon brings acquaintance, and in many cases a 
very happy one. During raids we patrol round at 
intervals, and used to shelter between times in the 
little spaces between the sandbags guarding the en- 
trance and the entrance doors. How we did verbally 
put the world to rights in those sandbags! It’s amaz- 
ing how one can cease to hear gunfire when talking 
hard, and yet be alive instantly to the direction in 
which a bomb is traveling—it is interesting the way 
one gets a line on new facets of life. _Now we shelter 
in a semi-basement cubby-hole, where we enjoy the 
luxury of chairs. 

Mind you, when it comes to “me and a bomb in 
our sector’ I am just terrified. I’ve been lucky in my 
watches (touch wood), and have had only incendiaries 
to cope with and one delayed action to look for. But 
I selfishly pray like smoke that “incidents” won’t 
come along when I’m on. We go on in pairs (a man 
and a woman as far as men are available), and I 
wouldn’t do it alone for a king’s ransom, except for the 
inevitable hour now and again when someone is de- 
layed and other people could be called out. But apart 
from the fact that I shamefully lack courage and am- 
bition about the serious work, the contacts with other 
people are a sheer delight in days like these. The life 
stories, business, politics, political theories, religion, 
and upbringing of children that get discussed in the 
small hours are just amazing. And our consumption 
of cups of tea and cigarettes rises and rises. 

I was a schoolgir] during the last war, and I have 
been from time to time surprised at the readiness with 
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which we have all slipped into the life of this war- 
wounded London. During the first fortnight of Sep- 
tember the sight of devastated buildings, especially 
broken homes, hurt one; but as time goes on 
one’s feelings become exhausted so far as bricks and 
mortar are concerned and one worries only about 
people. 

One girl at the office here was the only one out of 
forty-six people with any life in her after a land-mine 
descended on her home, and she has been gravely in- 
jured and has lost everything. The sight of local dam- 
age before the people have all been brought out is also 
inevitably distressing. Things like that make one feel 
the war is closing in; but on the other hand time ex- 
hausts one’s capacity to worry about the bombs that 
one might hear, and the undoubted moments of terror 
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when one is actually whistling or shushing overhead 
are soon over and soon forgotten. We don’t talk 
much at the office of the raids, whereas at first tales of 
local damage were exchanged and one or two people 
who were in trains Germans had tried to bomb on 
their way home were real centers of interest. 

I don’t quite know why I’m telling you so much 
about life here except that people from your side do ask 
about it in letters, and I suppose we are so very con- 
scious of our ties with America, what with the inval- 
uable war-materials help, the offer of homes for our 
children, and our common (and very live!) democratic 
roots, that we want you to know that life here has not 
lost its savor. 

Sincerely yours, 


Universalists at the Federal Council Meeting 


T the recent meeting of the Federal Council of 

the Churches of Christ in America at Atlantic 

City December 10-13, the Universalist Church 

was represented by the Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, 

D. D., who took the place of the Rev. Robert Cum- 
mins, D. D., General Superintendent. 

Dr. George A. Buttrick, president of the Federal 
Council, an old friend of the General Superintendent, 
had extended a formal invitation to Dr. Cummins to 
be present as a fraternal delegate from the Universalist 
Church. 

Dr. Cummins desired to attend in person, but was 
prevented by an engagement to spend several days at 
the University of Maine and to assist in the religious 
work among college students. He therefore turned to 
Dr. Perkins and Dr. Perkins was appointed the dele- 
gate of the Universalist General Convention. Other 
Universalists present as members of various confer- 
ences meeting at the same time were Mrs. Ezra B. 
Wood of New Haven, Conn., president of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, Mrs. Irving L. Walker 
of Rochester, N. Y., former president of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, and the Rev. Stanley 
Manning of Hartford, Conn. 

The sessions were unusually interesting and were 
made memorable by the reception of the delegates of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in accordance with 
action taken by the Kansas City convention of that 
church. 

Dr. Perkins was received with great cordiality, 
both officially and unofficially, and had many oppor- 
tunities to confer with other delegates and to lunch 
with various officials. His wide knowledge of our 
Universalist history and spirit, his perfect poise and 
tact, and his genuine scholarship fitted him to face a 
situation where he had to represent a body of Chris- 
tians that had been left out of the membership of the 
Federal Council, but which sympathized deeply with 
the great work of that organization. 

No effort could be made by Universalists to open 
the door to membership, and in years past our leaders 
have told officials of the Federal Council that it would 
rot be wise to invite Universalists to join if such action 
might precipitate the withdrawal of large denomina- 
iions that were not acquainted with the beliefs or the 
<pirit of Universalists. 


With such a background, Dr. Perkins attended the 
Atlantic City meeting. He was formally presented to 
the Council by Dr. Samuel M. Cavert, general sec- 
retary, at a largely attended session and was received 
with a cordiality that was manifestly sincere. At the 
request of President Buttrick he made a brief address 
and offered the closing prayer and benediction. The 
address, which was described by one of the officials as 
“not only a fraternal greeting but a religious message,” 
was substantially as follows: 


Mr. President and Christian brethren: 


On behalf of the Universalist Church, which, 
through your gracious invitation, I have the privilege 
of representing, I bring you cordial greetings. Ishould 
hesitate to repay your welcome by obtruding any per- 
sonal word into this crowded program were it not that 
Dr. Buttrick has asked me to say something as to the 
impression which this memorable conclave has made. 
No single term can more truly express it than the 
somewhat overworked word Pentecostal. I use it in 
its original sense, as connoting not an outburst of 
vague ecstatic emotion but the power of the Holy 
Spirit to transmute the dialects that differ into the 
understanding that is one. That is what is going on 
here. I count it a rare privilege and an enriching re- 
ligious experience to share in it. 

The word that more than any other has been on 
many lips is the word “‘ecumenicity.”’ One of you has 
said that, by the watch, it was uttered fourteen times 
in thirty-four minutes! Some have confessed to 
difficulty in pronouncing it. But there has apparently 
been no uncertainty as to what it means. It has been 
no verbal “‘shibboleth,” whose correct pronouncing 
was supposed to identify the true follower. It has 
meant a craving for the universal, world-embracing 
spirit of love, the ecumenical mind that is the inmost 
genius of the mind of our common Master, Jesus Christ. 
Out of the ecumenical mind will come the ecumenical 
church, not the product of cunning ecclesiastical crafts- 
manship, not a thing of assent to official formulas, 
but a living fellowship of those who seek to do the will 
of God as Jesus revealed Him. If that purpose con- 
trols, theological differences need not separate us. If 
it does not control, theological agreements are re- 
ligiously fruitless. If beyond and above all other 
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aspects of our common Master, Jesus is to us the speak- 
ing voice of the presence, will and companionship of 
the Universal Father, we are at one in a fellowship 
that needs not to be fabricated but only recognized. 
Christian unity, in whatever form, will be a reality 
when, by the grace of God, we are Christians whom 
Christ would acknowledge. 

May I close with a confession of faith? I believe 
in the divinity of Christ. What that noble and his- 
toric phrase, so often prostituted to the ignoble uses 
of unchristian controversy, means to me, and I feel 
warranted in saying to the predominant mind of my 
own communion, has been movingly expressed in these 
words of Prof. John Baillie: 


In committing ourselves to the doctrine of our 
Lord’s divinity we are not committing ourselves to some 
quaint legend of a bygone age, nor yet to any bewilder- 
ing dogma of scholastic fashioning, but to something 
infinitely more exacting and more testing. Weare com- 
mitting ourselves to the declaration that the things 
that Jesus stood for are the most real things, the things 
that matter most, in all the world. We are committing 
ourselves to the declaration that love and not justice, 
love and not force, forgiveness and not requital, giving 
and not getting, compassion and not aloofness, self- 
spending and not self-seeking, are the pillars on which 
the universe is built. We are embracing the faith that 
love, in howsoever humble guise appearing, in whatso- 
ever weakness manifesting itself, is omnipotent and 
that Omnipotence is love. 


As a fellow sharer in that supreme committal I 
reciprocate your fraternal courtesy, in the name of 
my Church, heartily and sincerely. 


Prayer 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, who by Thy 
great Son didst bring life and immortality to light, en- 
able us to know the joy and compulsion of his living 
spirit. Save us, we pray Thee, from the heresy of disown- 
ing as brethren any whom our Lord would own. And in 
these days when our faith is assailed by the rulers of 
darkness grant us the steadfast confidence that if Thou 
art for us, nothing can be against us. 

The grace of our Lord, Jesus Christ, the love of 
God, the communion of the Holy Spirit, be with us, now 
and evermore. Amen. 


* * * 


IN THE DARK 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HIS is astory for quite little children, because Eve 
was only five years old and she was very scared 
of the dark. She would never, never go to 

sleep without the little lamp with the deep green 
shade. Once she woke up and the light had gone out, 
and she screamed and screamed until Mother came, 
and she sobbed that there were lions in the room. 
Mother said: ‘‘Well, if there are, they are very good 
lions, and all they want is a little company,” but Eve 
said “No, No. Put the light on.” 

One day Eve came home from playing with a 

friend, and she called: ‘“‘Mother, Mother, just listen to 
me. I know anew prayer,” and she said: 


““God keep me safe this night, 
So that I have no fears; 
Thine angels guard me while I sleep, 
Till morning light appears.” 
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“That is a lovely prayer,’ said Mother. ‘Shall 
you say it tonight?” 

Eve nodded; and when it was time for bed, she 
did say her new prayer. 

And then she jumped into bed, and Mother 
tucked her in, kissed her, opened the window, and 
turned off the big light, and left the little lamp with 
the deep green shade just aglow. 

It was quite some time later that pattering steps 
came down the stairs, and there was Eve. Mother 
said: “Why, Eve! Whatisit? Are you feeling sick?” 

“No,” said Eve, “but, Mother, I stayed awake all 
this time and waited for God’s angels, and they didn’t 
come atall.”’ And Eve began to ery. 

Mother took Eve on her lap, and shesaid: “Listen, 
darling. There are some lovely things which only 
come in the dark. You can only see the stars in the 
dark, you know, and angels are that way, too.” 

Eve stopped crying, and she said: ‘‘Are lions scared 
of angels in the dark?” 

Mother said: “Lions and bears and elephants and 
all are God’s creatures, and they grow gentle when 
the angels come.”’ 

“Would they just lick my toes, when the angels 
are there?” asked Eve. 

“Yes, I think that is just what they’d do,” said 
Mother. 

“T’'ll go to bed now,” said Eve; and she went up 
with Mother, and Mother tucked her in, and kissed her 
again, and stopped by the little lamp with the deep 
green shade. 

Eve popped up her head. 
Mother,” she said. 

And Mother put it out. ‘There,’ said Mother 
“Now I'll leave you with the angels.”’ 

Do you want to know if Eve saw the angels? 
Well, that is something I must not tell. But I do 
know this, that never again did she ask for the little 
lamp with the deep green shade; ever after she slept 
in the dark. 

And I ean tell you something else, too. Make 
what you can of it. Eve very often poked her toes 
right out of her little bed. 

* 


“Put out the light, 


* * 


HOW LONG? 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


In the desolated lands 
Few the hearts that hold a song. 
Men have scarcely breath to pray— 
Just an anguished “‘Lord, how long?” 


“Lord, how long?” we, too, implore. 
“Barth seems one deep, yawning grave. 

Lord, where art Thou? Is Thine arm 
Shortened that it cannot save?” 


Thou who canst not look unmoved 
On a fallen bird, we know 

Surely Thou Thyself dost grieve 
As Thy Son did long ago, 


Sighing “O, Jerusalem: 
As a hen protects her brood 
Underneath her wings, I have 
Longed to do Thy children good, 


“And ye would not!’ Tragic choice— 
Spurning love, embracing wrong. 

Still today we hear him sigh: 
“Poor sick world, how long, how long?” 
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OUR MORAL DEFENSES* 
Robert Cummins 


WE are hearing so much about unpreparedness—military 

unpreparedness. Perhaps this nation-wide concern is 
well-founded. It is not, however, a problem for the pulpit. The 
role of the pulpit is to declare to men and women that the more 
serious aspect of our unpreparedness is the wholesale lack of per- 
sonal self-development among American citizens. What of their 
mission in life? Do they know? Or care? What of their faith 
in themselves to fulfill that mission? Lincoln’s prayer at Gettys- 
burg for a “new birth of freedom’’ was not enough. Before there 
can be a new birth of freedom there must be a deep-seated faith 
residing in the hearts of our people that freedom—under God—is 
the right way of life, and the noblest way. Without such a faith 
no amount of praying will help. 

Our real danger is a more serious business even than war. 
An unthinking public is likely to consider its enemies to be the 
European dictators, but Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin will one day 
pass out of the picture. History proves that the tenure of tyrants 
is short. But, even though the dictators die, what they mean will 
live on. We must learn to look beyond the dictators to the thing 
they stand for. 

Neither guns, tanks, nor dive bombers can do the job alone. 
The very fibers of America must be strengthened. Walled towns, 
cities of refuge, armed chariots, Arabian horses, diplomacy, 
alliances—all these Israel, too, once tried and found wanting. 
Devised as outer props and meant to bolster the tottering walls 
of a shallow security, they turned out in the end to be little more 
than mere ropes of sand. The dinosaur would even now be roam- 
ing the hills of Wisconsin were outward strength all that is 
needed. Survival depends on something else. 

It is one of the strangest ironies of history that in the very 
age in which scientific research is achieving its most spectacular 
victories, mankind should have given way to almost total skep- 
ticism about rational control in human affairs. The inventive 
mind is enslaved to forces of destruction, so that half the mental 
effort which should be harnessed to constructive ends is now be- 
ing absorbed in kindling a literal hell of fire on earth. How are 
the wild, haunted jungles of our contemporary life to be cleared? 
On what foundations are we going to build and from what inner 
resources is strength to be drawn for the building. And what as- 
surance is there, anyway, that we can take the strain of repeated 
disappointments and possible failure? Politics has no answer to 
such questions; nor has economics; nor has science. And if we 
weaken to the fatalistic assumption that neither God nor man is 
in control of human affairs, but that the race is being swept to its 
doom by uncontrolled and uncontrollable forces, then our last 
line of defense is broken. 

That civilization of which we are the inheritors, all that we 
have been taught to regard as of the highest value, is being 
threatened—threatened by a barbaric will to power bent upon 
taking the world by the ears. And what makes that barbaric 
will to power even more heinous is that it possesses the force of a 
religious faith. It can be met by one force—one alone; a greater 
faith, a greater willingness to sacrifice. 

Christianity isn’t something about ideals or about sins. 
Christianity is something about God—a God who Himself enters 
the field of action, breathing into the minds and hearts of men 
and women His power, so that they may serve as His hands and 
His feet, so that they may dare to think His thoughts after Him. 
Only a supreme confidence that, potentially at least, we are 
children of God and meant to be His coworkers—only a keen 
awareness of our personal responsibility can serve as an answer 
to the impending chaos. 

The threat we face is an inner threat. What has become of 
our national bulwark—the American home and family? <A host 
of outside and irrelevant activities has made homemaking ex- 
tremely incidental. What has become of our regard for local root- 
ings?,| The hands which once dug deep into the soil and grew to 


*Written by the General Superintendent for the Pasadena 
Star- News. 
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love it, now pilot motor-trailers to distant roadside camps or hang 
to the straps in subway trains. What has become of our character 
giants? Undeveloped personality lacks self-respect, and persons 
who lack self-respect seem ready enough to be mentally strait- 
jacketed or herded into moral concentration camps. The lust 
for money, for sensuous indolence, for drunkenness, for promis- 
cuous sexuality—the utter lack of discipline and sacrifice—these 
constitute our modern paganism. How less primitive are they 
than lust for power by military weapons? How much less do 
they deny the values of mind and spirit? 

The church has a stake in democracy’s preservation, for de- 
mocracy is a way of life which cannot possibly be restricted to its 
political expression. The democracy which counts is in itself and 
in its basic principles a magnificent affirmation of faith—born in 
religion and sustained by religion. 

The church’s task today is to awaken at once the moral de- 
fenses of America, to instill within the citizenry a faith in the ul- 
timate victory of democracy. Assyria, Babylonia, Greece, Rome 
and France all collapsed not because of external enemies but be- 
cause of inner decay; lost morale; no consciousness of mission; too 
little purpose in life; inadequate character development. 

I say again, we must believe in God! There is a Christian 
logic to history. Whoever builds on injustice, cruelty, mass bur- 
glary and mass murder cannot stand for long, for he fights against 
God. No one, nation or individual, can do that and endure. But 
building on tolerance, justice, compassion, brotherhood, love—a 
nation or an individual calls God Himself into alliance. 

* * * 
SPURIOUS LIBERALISM 
Frederick M. Eliot 

In an address at the opening of the academic year at Dart- 
mouth College last month, President Hopkins told his student 
audience of a clipping which Graham Wallas once took out of his 
wallet and showed to him. It was from an issue of Punch early in 
the World War. Under the picture of a bored golfer on a tee 
were the following words: 


I was playing golf the day the Germans landed. 

All our men had run away: all our ships were stranded. 
And the thought of England’s shame 

Almost put me off my game. 


Liberalism which interferes with clear recognition of an im- 
pending crisis, or with vigorous action to meet it, is, in Dr. Hop- 
kins’ phrase, a “‘spurious liberalism.’’ In so far as liberalism of 
our time, as taught by our schools, universities, or churches, has 
blinded us to the real significance of the present crisis and slowed 
down our reaction to it, it comes under that condemnation. 
Genuine liberalism is neither timid nor slothful, and there is no 
necessary connection between liberalism and inaction. 

A few days ago, I walked along the curving outdoor portico 
of the Hall of Fame in New York University, where you can see 
bronze busts of some sixty Americans whose contribution to the 
life of the nation has been acclaimed as outstanding. Twenty- 
two of these men and women were Unitarians. . . . There is no 
“spurious liberalism” in that record, no hint that, liberals are in- 
capable of vigorous leadership in times of crisis. 

President Hopkins is right, however, when he points out the 
danger of letting liberalism degenerate into a state of mind where 
nice intellectual distinctions seem more important than prompt 
and effective action, and the present condition of a good many 
Unitarian churches bears eloquent testimony to the correctness 
of his ideas and the real need for his warning. We have permitted 
the tradition of liberalism to dull the edge of our mental alertness, 
and we have sometimes been more troubled by the possibility of 
being put “‘off our game” than by the shame of our practical in- 
effectiveness. 

But all this is rapidly changing. Liberalism, in religion and 
education and politics, is being awakened into new vigor. Uni- 
tarians are feeling the tides of new life sweeping through their 
souls and their churches. More and more we are sensing the need 
for strong leadership, and the correlative need for giving to our 
leaders the full strength of our support. Spurious liberalism is 
on its way out!—The Christian Register. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Bostan 


A STUDY OF GAMBLING 


A thirty-four page mimeographed book- 
let entitled ‘“To Gamble or Not to Gamble,” 
has been prepared and circulated by a 
group of young people in the Mt. Desert 
Larger Parish at Seal Harbor, Maine. 
In the foreword to the study the chairman 
of the committee states that it is the frui- 
tion of eighteen months of work done by 
a special committee of young people. The 
appointment of the committee grew out 
of a realization of the increase in gambling 
throughout the country and some of the 
evils attending this fact. ‘A thorough 
investigation of the entire field of gam- 
bling” was asked for, and according to the 
foreword: ‘‘The resources of the Bangor 
Public Library were placed at our disposal 
and the young people spent numerous 
Saturdays and holidays in the stacks and 
at the study desks.” 

These young people have done an ex- 
cellent piece of work. The table of con- 
tents lists six chapters as follows: 


1. Analysis. 

2. Why People Gamble. 
3. Gambling Schemes. 
4. Cost. 

5. Evil Results. 

6. What to Do. 


The final chapter, ‘‘What to Do,” is 
divided into three sections dealing with 
Eradication, Education and Prevention. 
In a plea that we “show the monster as it 
is’ the following paragraph occurs: 

“One of the marks of our humanity is 
the disinclination to take any stout stand 
against things we would know to be evil 
were we to allow ourselves to think vigor- 
ously about them. It is far easier to per- 
suade ourselves that something is ‘all 
right in small doses’ than it is to face the 
matter intelligently and condemn it ro- 
bustly to its face. We have a complaisant 
streak in our nature that allows us to ac- 
cept as true what a superficial glance re- 
veals or a prejudiced person declares. We 
seldom are impelled to take a second look 
to discover the true nature of what for the 
moment has interested us.” 

* * 
UNIVERSALISTS ARE INVITED TO 
SHARE IN UNITARIAN JUNIOR 
CHOIR FESTIVAL 


For the past few years Unitarian Anni- 
versary Week, held in Boston each May, 
has opened with a Junior Choir Festival. 
In historic First Church at the corner of 
Berkeley and Marlboro Streets, some 500 
children in thirty or more junior choirs 
have provided an impressive service of 
music. Because this has become more 
and more an event of importance, and be- 
eause no Unitarian church in Boston is 
sufficiently large to hold all the junior 
choirs wishing to participate and all the 
people desiring to attend the service, the 
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A PRAYER FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 


* * 
* K 
* * 
* * 
* Kk 
* O Thou who art from everlasting to * 
i everlasting, without beginning or * 
sé end of days, _ 
* We look to Thee toreplenish us with * 
s courage and with grace at the * 
= beginning of this year, % 
* That we may be enabled to accept * 
= its duties, to perform its labors, * 
s to welcome its mercies, to meet * 
= its trials, is 
* And to advance through all it holds * 
in store for us with equanimity * 
2 and with steadfast perseverance. * 
* May we allow nothing to separate * 
sd from Thee, neither joy nor sorrow, * 
% willfulness nor weakness. 3 
* We would remember that our wills * 
* are ours only tomake them Thine. * 
* May a full measure of Thy sustain- * 
= ing strength keep us strong, * 
* And may the thought of Thine all- * 
% embracing love make us compas- * 
4 sionate. * 
* Robert French Leavens, * 
re im Le Us Pray |= 
* * 
* * 


festival will be held this coming May in 
Symphony Hall. 

As a result of this change, with facilities 
for accommodating more choirs and a 
larger audience, the Unitarians have ex- 
tended an invitation, through the G. S. 
S. A., to all Universalist junior choirs 
interested in preparing for, and joining in, 
this festival. Letters have been sent to 
the superintendents of church schools 
within a radius of 100 miles of Boston, in 
the hope that several groups may desire 
to take advantage of this opportunity and 
participate in the service. Already reply 
cards are coming in and interest is evident. 
In churches where there is at present no 
junior choir, questions about the possi- 
bility of organizing one are being raised. 
While newly formed groups would not be 
eligible for taking part in next May’s festi- 
val, they may join the audience at that 
time and look forward to active participa- 
tion in 1942. 


* * 


THOUGHTS AT EIGHTEEN 


I have walked from agency to agency ask- 
ing for work, and been refused. 

I have seen men, women and children 
standing in long lines in front of a stone 
building awaiting their daily rations. 

I have rested in the public square and seen 
the seeds of agitation sown in the fertile 
soil of discouraged minds. 

I have welcomed the temporary respite of 
relief work, taking dictation from a col- 


lege-bred man, himself a relief worker, 
who wrote of ‘vocational maladjust- 
ment”’ and the “minor tragedy of blind- 
alley jobs.” 

I have waited upon death in a general hos- 

pital where children’s very bones were 

dissolving because of malnutrition. 

have known young boys with freckles 

standing out grotesquely against white 

faces and eyes glassy from hunger ask- 
ing for “housework.” 

I have seen college girls, one a Phi Beta 
Kappa, who, unable to get positions in 
their chosen vocations, applied for 
Christmas work in a 5-10-15 cent store— 
and had even that refused them. 

I have watched hope, ambition, dream, die 
out of faces, to be replaced by resigna- 
tion in the old, and by doubt and des- 
peration in the young. 

And I have felt a nameless terror creep 
into mine. 

Have I, and a million others like me, a 
destiny? 

And if so, is it worth attaining? 

Margaret Cosgrove. 


HH 
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INTERESTING BOOKS ON CHINA 
Three new books on China today are 

available for junior high pupils: 

If You Were in China, by Eva Morris 
Hayes, a plan book. (Friendship Press, 
paper, 25 cents.) 


A Guide for Leaders of Junior High 
School Groups Using “If You Were 
in China,’’ by Eva Morris Hayes. 
(Friendship Press, paper, 10 cents.) 


Tales from China, by Eva Morris 
Hayes, illustrated with photographs. 
(Friendship Press, paper, 50 cents.) 


The first, ‘If You Were in China,” is 
written for each pupil to use. It contains 
suggestions for seven sessions, and an ap- 
pendix of worship suggestions. Many in- 
teresting facts and ways of discovering 
facts about China are shown, centering on 
an imaginary trip to the interior of China. 
Several words in Chinese characters are 
given, and a map which may be the basis 
of recording discoveries about the country. 
Education, transportation, farming, co- 
operatives, culture, are all included in the 
interesting trip of discovery. 

The Guide for teachers is helpful for 
planning projects in connection with the 
course, and gives further resources not 
mentioned in the other books. 

“Tales from China’’ is a supplementary 
reading book containing many stories of 
real people, as Dr. Ida Kahn, Jimmy Yen, 
Ying-mei Lin, as well as an amusing folk 
tale, an amazing project in giving, and 
photographs of refugees. 

These three booklets are well written, 
providing excellent material for groups 

(Continued on page 1178) 
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BOSTON MINISTERS MEET 


The regular meeting of the Boston 
Universalist Ministers’ Association on 
Dec. 16 was called to order at 10.50 a. m. 
at 16 Beacon Street. Rev. Warren B. 
Lovejoy presided in the absence of Presi- 
dent George Wood. There were 35 present 
at the meeting. Rev. Douglas Frazier of 
Malden led devotions. The report of the 
secretary-treasurer was read and approved. 
Dr. Huntley reported for the newly ap- 
pointed organ committee, and outlined 
the steps which must be taken to procure 
and install a small instrument in the 
meeting room. 

Dr. John Murray Atwood of St. Law- 
rence University was introduced by Mr. 
Lovejoy. He said in part: “Perhaps we 
live in the most critical times since the 
dawn of history. We face an amazing 
lack of moral principle. Today men seem 
willing to sell their souls to the devil for a 
bauble. 

“In our college days we studied ethics. 
Today students are bored by such a sub- 
ject. We are the richest people on earth. 
People as a whole are out to get their share. 
They are impatient with the idea of duty. 
In the ministry we face the situation. 
“When golf comes, you must not expect me 
at church,’ says the typical modern man. 
The attitude is the old attitude, ‘After us 
the deluge,’ and ‘On with the dance.’ Un- 
less there is a change, it spells the disinte- 
gration of our civilization. 

“The one solution is a moral gospel and 
a ministry ready to preach, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord.’ The distinguishing characteristic 
of the Jewish religion and the root of 
Christianity is ethics. The abiding worth 
of Christianity is in its morality. The es- 
sential character of both religions was 
sacrifice. The greatest day in the history of 
religion was when man heard God say 
‘Thou shalt’ and ‘Thou shalt not.’ 

“The Jews came to believe in justice 
and righteousness as the essence of re- 
ligion, and the gospel of Jesus was ethical 
from beginning to end. The Catholic side- 
tracked ethics for conformity to an in- 
stitution. The Protestant sidetracked 
ethics for beliefs. If we had made Christ’s 
gospel of justice, good will, unselfishness, 
ours, we would not be in the plight that 
we are in today. 

“The Christian Church is a body of 
people who believe that what the world 
needs for the cure of souls is the gospel of 
Christ, and who have banded themselves 
together with the purpose to follow his 
way so that year by year they may induce 
others to follow his way in business, in 
politics and in all human relations.” 

An interesting discussion followed, cen- 
tering about the certainty of ministers 
losing their pulpits if they attempt to 


apply Christian principles to modern 
business. 

The group then adjourned to enjoy a de- 
lightful luncheon prepared and served by 
Miss Brown, Miss Swensson and Miss 
Blow. 


HYMNALS WANTED 


The Universalist Publishing House can 
place copies of the hymnal ‘‘Songs of Work 
and Worship.” Would any church school 
in possession of any such copies be willing 
to donate them? If so, please communi- 
cate with the House at 16 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NOTES 


The annual fairs held by our churches 
every fall are about over now and all were 
successful from every point of view. We 
have heard from Woodsville, Nashua, 
Manchester, Dover, Portsmouth and Con- 
cord. The chicken pie suppers and turkey 
dinners were well patronized, articles for 
Christmas sold well, and all units of the 
various churches worked together ex- 
ceedingly well. 

At Nashua the Ladies’ Howard Circle 
had charge of all the booths except the 
candy, which was in charge of the young 
people, and the flowers, which were in 
charge of the Men’s Club. The Unity Club 
served supper to over 200 people. A few 
days before the fair the Y. P. C. U. staged 
a play. A Mothers’ Club for mothers of 
children of preschool age has been formed 
and meets at the parsonage twice a month. 
Mrs. Ernest Marble is in charge. 

In Dover, while they are without a min- 
ister the young people are doing a fine piece 
of work in getting out the church bulletin. 
They gather information about the ac- 
tivities of the church, historical data and 
appropriate quotations. 

Concord is presenting a novel Univer- 
salist quiz. The plan is that each or- 
ganization in the church will study Uni- 
versalist history, past and present, from 
material to be provided. During the first 
week of April each group will submit five 
questions on the Universalist Church and 
also pick two contestants from its group. 
These contestants will take part in a quiz 
program following the April parish supper. 
An award of ten silver dollars will be made 
to the group whose contestants have the 
highest score. This should be the means of 
imparting much useful information re- 
garding the Universalist Church. 

The work done by Rey. Will E. Roberts 
at Nottingham the past summer shows 
what can be done by earnestness and zeal. 
Heretofore there has been but two months’ 
preaching during the summer. This year 
there were 22 Sundays of preaching with 
ever increasing interest. The minister 


called on everyone in town, including 
Roman Catholics, and took communion 
to the homes of the sick and shut-ins and 
gave help and comfort where needed. Be- 
ing the only church in the community 
there is no reason why services should not 
be held from Easter till Christmas. 

The executive committee of the New 
Hampshire State Sunday School Associa- 
tion met in Manchester Dec. 11. On 
account of his removal from the state 
Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver resigned as 
treasurer and Mrs. Arthur A. Blair of 
Nashua was elected to fill out his unex- 
pired term. Reports from nearly all the 
schools were read and showed the schools 
to be in healthy condition, although there 
has been a decrease in membership through- 
out the state. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


HOBBY SHOW 
AT EVERETT 

The hobby show of the Everett, Mass., 
church was held on Thursday, Dec. 12, in 
the afternoon and evening with over 60 
exhibitors. Some 200 people were in at- 
tendance and $40 was received for the work 
of religious education in the church school. 
Features were a lecture on glassware by 
Mrs. Grace Whitman, a demonstration of 


‘ his skill as a magician by Rev. Albert C. 


Niles, a talk on and modeling of her col- 
lection of millinery by Miss Margaret L. 
Coburn, a golf demonstration and lecture 
on the fundamentals of the game by Fred 
Clapp, and a ping-pong tournament, which 
was won by Reginald Larkin. 

The eight prize winners for the exhibits 
and tournaments at the show were chosen 
by the judges, Miss Zoe Miller, superin- 
tendent of the Roxbury church school, and 
Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, minister of the 
church in Melrose. Four others received 
honorable mention. 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


On Wednesday, Dec. 11, the Cheerful 
Workers’ Society of the Salem, Mass., 
church observed its 50th anniversary at 
the church. Dinner was served to 40 
members and guests by the Gamma Sigma 
Chi at 6.30 p. m. 

In these 50 years the society has been 
outstanding in its service to the church. 
Records read at a meeting following the 
dinner show that a total of over $9,600 
has been turned into the treasury and, in 
addition, gifts to Camp Hill, Doolittle 
Home, Ferry Beach and to the Red Cross 
and Salem Relief amount to $1,050, a total 
of $10,650. 

The treasurer reported a balance of 
nearly $700 in the society’s memorial 
fund, money given in memory of departed 
members, and $400 in addition, a total of 
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$1,100 on hand. Inasmuch as the society 
is retiring from active participation in 
affairs of the church, it was voted to turn 
the entire amount over to the church as a 
trust fund. 

Miss Alice Woodman, the only living 
charter member of the society, took an 
active part at the meeting. 

The president, Mrs. Etta R. Wadleigh, 
has served the organization for 24 years, 
the treasurer, Mrs. Agnes Tuttle, for 17 
years. Other officers are Mrs. Nellie Per- 
kins and Mrs. Georgene Graham, vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Mary F. Young, secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Carrie Hubon, correspond- 
ing secretary. 

Present at the meeting as guests were 
Rev. U.S. Milburn, D. D., a former pastor, 
and Mrs. Milburn, Rev. Arthur W. Web- 
ster, the present pastor, and Mrs. Webster, 
and Mrs. Leslie C. Nichols. 


MASS. AND R.I. Y. P. C. U. 
SPONSORS CONTEST 


The Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
Y.P.C.U. state board, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, is sponsoring an attendance 
contest. Two awards will be made, the 
first a paid reservation for one person to 
the Ferry Beach Young People’s Institute 
and the second a paid reservation for one 
person to the Ferry Beach Labor Day 
week-end conference. 

Each union will receive one point for 
each person present at a designated state 
activity, which will include the state ball 
recently held in Melrose, the New England 
get-together, Leadership Training courses, 
Beverly Conference, State Convention, 
Clara Barton field day, John Murray 
memorial service and such other activities 
as may be designated by the state board 
from time to time. The total points earned 
by a union for each activity will be 
added to its previous tally, so that at the 
end of the contest the union having the 
largest number of points will be awarded 
first prize and the runner-up second prize. 
The winning unions will appoint their 
delegates. Awards will be made at the 
state convention in April. 

Because the events at which points are 
given are spread proportionately through- 
out the two-state area, it is felt that 
larger attendance and greater interest will 
be created in all functions which are rep- 
resentative of state Y. P. C. U. activi- 
ties. 

As a result of the state ball, the Worces- 
ter (All Souls) union is at present in first 
position, with Melrose, Worcester (First), 
Malden, Attleboro, Danvers, Haverhill, 
Lynn, East Boston, Everett, North Wey- 
mouth and Franklin following in the order 
named. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 
1941 


Jan. 5 New Year’s Sunday 
Jan. 12 Young People’s Day 
Jan. 19 International Sunday 


CHURCH SCHOOLS AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

(Continued from page 1169) 

desiring to become better acquainted with 
present day China. 


With Wings as Eagles, a one-act play on 
China. By Helen L. Willcox. (Friend- 
ship Press, 15 cents.) 


This play requires seventeen women and 
eighteen men—of whom four women and 
two men have principal speaking parts. 
Time for performance, about twenty min- 
utes. Setting, a Chinese garden. 

The play shows how a daughter of mis- 
sionaries returns to China after her educa- 
tion in America, originally intending to 
spend a short visit, but later deciding to 
help in the work her parents are doing 
toward relieving the suffering among the 
Chinese refugees. 


Life Has No Ceiling: A Romance of 
Christian China. By Frank T. Cart- 
wright. (Friendship Press, cloth, $1.00, 
paper, 50 cents.) 


Stranger than fiction is this true story 
of James and Dorothy Cheng, who are 
Christian leaders in China today. James, 
or Joo-mook, began his education in a 
girl’s school taught by missionaries. His 
early experiences and his own determina- 
tion brought him to the vocation of medi- 
cine, for which he prepared in colleges in 
China and in the United States. Dorothy, 
or Daw-say, was an unwanted girl, adopted 
by a missionary and educated for the pro- 


_fession of teaching. They met as students 


in America, finished their college training 
and were married, returning to China to 
carry on their work of healing and teach- 
ing. Dr. Cheng has served as personal 
medical adviser to Chiang Kai-shek. 

Written in vivid language, this book is 
most welcome for supplemental reading for 
young people of high school and college 
age. It brings out the thought of the 
title by its sheer enthusiasm for dynamic 
living. 

M. W. 


FOR YOUTH AND LEADERS OF 
YOUTH 


Helping Other Young People to Be 
Christian, a Guide to Youth Action. 
(International Council of Religious Edu- 
eation. 10 cents.) 


This is another pamphlet for young 
people and their leaders\on the United 
Christian Youth Movement, ‘Christian 
Youth Building a New World.” 

It is intended for individual reading, or 
group study, in local young people’s so- 
cieties, or for Lenten study in preparation 
for church membership. It could also be 
used to good advantage as a text in a class 
at conference or summer camp. It answers 
such questions as these: How can young 
people not now in the churches be reached? 
How many young people are there outside 
the church fellowship? What does it 
mean to be a Christian? How may Chris- 
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tian young people deepen their commit- 
ment? 240,000,000 out of 800,000,000 
young people in Europe and America claim 
no connection with any Christian organiza- 
tion, it is reported in this pamphlet. There 
is an interesting analysis of why young 
people leave the church. A good list of 
books for further reading is included, and a 
chapter entitled, “Next Steps,’ which 
should serve as a guide to action. 
M.W. 


PERSONAL 


Mrs. Jennie L. Smith, an old subscriber 
of the Leader, recently died at Pond House, 
Wrentham, Mass. 


Rev. and Mrs. Conard B. Rheiner of 
Philadelphia will arive in Denver, Colo., 
Saturday, Jan. 4, and will begin work at 
the Universalist church Jan. 5. 


Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks, pastor of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
in Washington, D. C., has been elected 
Protestant vice-president of the Commit- 
tee on Religious Life in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. 


Dr. A. Lynn Booth, minister of Com- 
munity Church at South Bend, Ind., who 
has been in our fellowship for some time, 
has been called to the pastorate of the Uni- 
versalist church in Scranton, Pa. His 
ministry there is to begin Jan. 1. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose will give a lecture on 
Sunday evening, Jan. 29, at the Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, on 
“Woodrow Wilson and World Peace.”’ Dr. 
and Mrs. Rose will leave for St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., on Dec. 31 and will occupy a 
bungalow at 868 Twenty-seventh St., 
North, for the winter. 


Obituary 


MRS. MARY JANE LINSCOTT 


Mrs. Mary Jane Linscott of 3 Prospect St., Nashua, 
N. H., died at Memorial Hospital on Dec. 4. She 
was born in Lowell, Mass., Aug. 27, 1847. Mrs. 
Linscott lived the greater part of her life in Annis- 
quam, Mass., where she was long a member of the 
Universalist church. Although she had lived in 
Nashua for some years and had participated in church 
activities there, she always kept her membership in 
the Annisquam church, of which she was the oldest 
member at her death. Interment will take place at 
the Mt. Adnah Cemetery at Annisquam in the spring. 


Notices 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 
Services at 3.30 p. m. 


Jan 12. Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven, 
Nice 

Jan 26. Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 9. Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 23. Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New York, N. Y. 

March 9. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Brooklyn, 
NGG 

March 23. Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
Nox 

April 18. Communion Service. Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 27. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
Novys 

May 11. Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 25. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York, 
Nwvs 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Offering Plates of 
Superior Quality 
Fine Rubbed Plates 


Style No. 1. 

Style No. 1. Quartered Oak. 10 inches, 
$6.00 each, 12 inches, $6.75 each. 

Style No. 1. Genuine Walnut. or Ma- 
hogany. 10 inches, $6.00 each, 12 inches, 
$6.75 each. 

Style No. 2. Flat Rim 

Style No.2. Plain Oak. 10 inches, $5.00 
each, 12 inches, $5.75 each. 

Style No. 2. Walnut or Mahogany 
Finish. 10 inches, $5.00 each, 12 inches, 
$5.75 each. 


Grooved Rim 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT GOWNS 


and 


CHOIR GOWNS 
MAY BE PURCHASED 


from the 


vw 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


For Catalogues and Price Lists write us 


at 


16 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


COMMUNION GLASSES 


Finest Quality Crystal Glasses 


No. 66 Height, 1 5-8 inches 
No. 55 Height, 1 5-16 inches 
No. 44 Height, 1 1-8 inches 


Per dozen $.85 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Order your books from your own 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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A Complete New Series 
of Birthday Folders 


These new folders are 


f° 


in the form of cut- 
outs and fancy folds. 
Each folder contains 
a specially written 
birthday greeting 
suitable to the age. 


For girls and boys on through six years. 
Price, three cents each with envelopes 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 


pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, IIl- 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACB 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Address: 


St. Lawrence University 7 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


Minister’s Daughter: ‘““Daddy, why do 
you put your hand in front of your face, 
and bow your head, when you go into the 
pulpit?” 

‘For the same reason that you fold your 
hands and shut your eyes when you're 
saying your prayers. I’m haying a little 
talk with God when I do that.” 

*‘And what do you say to Him, daddy?” 

“T say that I hope He will help me to 
preach a good sermon.” 

“Then why doesn’t He ever do it?” she 
asked —Euchange. 

* * 

“Stand up!’ shouted the evangelist, “‘if 
you want to go to heaven.” 

Everybody got up but one man. 

“Don’t you want to go to heaven, my 
brother?” 

“Sho,” said the man, “but I ain’t going 
with no excursion!’’—Christian Advocate. 

* * 

Johnny had been the guest of honor at a 
party the day before, and his friend was 
regarding him enviously. 

“How was it? Have a good time?” he 
asked. 

“Did I?” was the emphatic answer. ‘TI 
ain’t hungry yet!’’—American Boy. 

* * 


“Tommy,” said the minister to his son, 
“for several Sundays I’ve been givng you a 
dime to keep your grandpa from sleeping 
in church, yet he sleeps just the same.” 

“T know you have,” replied Tommy, 
“but grandpa has been giving me a quarter 
to let him sleep.” —Advance. 

* * 

Granny saw the ‘“‘talkie movie’’ for the 
first time. After the performance her 
nephew asked: ‘‘How do you like the 
change from thesilent to the talking films?” 

She replied: ‘‘Oh, they are fine, but I 
must say, I used to enjoy the unspeakable 
ones much better!’”’—Advance. 

* * 

The teacher wrote on the margin of little 
Betty’s report card: “Good worker, but 
talks too much.” 

Betty’s father wrote on the opposite 
margin when it was returned: ‘“‘Come up 
some time and meet her mother.’”’— Hart- 
ford Courant. 

* * 

Mistress (to careless maid): ‘‘Mary, I 
found a large cobweb in the drawing room. 
How do you account for it?” 

Maid (brightly): “I think, mum, it must 
be them spiders.’’—San Francisco Chronicle. 
* * 

Two little boys were astride a none-too- 
large hobby-horse. Things eventually 
came to the point where one little rider 
said to the other: “If one of us would get 
off, I could ride better.””— New Outlook. 

* * 

Landlady (jocularly): “I don’t suppose 
you know what it means to be hungry, 
Mr. Smith?” 

Boarder: “‘No, but I’m learning.”— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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Reproductions of Religious Art 


Framed Pictures 
Size 7x9. Gift Boxed 


These pictures are beautiful reproductions in full color of some of our 
most famous religious paintings. 

Antique gold bronze and cross grain tone frames designed especially for 
this new series greatly enhance the beauty of the pictures. A set of them hang- 
ing on the wall of your church school will provide a fine art gallery of religious 
pictures by famous painters. 

As a gift, they will grace wall or desk of the home and ye a constant 
reminder of the sender. 

Framed under glass, with metal hangers, size 7 x 9—each in a biel, 
gift box. ‘ 

Price 50 cents each, postpaid 


(Order by number) 


W-2 Christ and the Rich Young Ruler .....:....... H. Hofmann 
W-5  Christiimthe Temples” ia. te ceeee scien H. Hofmann 
W-6 Christ Blessing Little Children .................. Plockhorst 
W-T. ‘The laght. of. the. World) Se ses eee ee Holman Hunt 


W-8 ‘The DastiSupper 4 3e-ame. eee eee Leonardo da Vinci 

W-10 Christ and the Fishermen .......... Ernst K. G. Zimmermann 

W-18 The Good Shepherd”, 32... 20...) . 7 ae Plockhorst 

W-23 The: BoysChrist?s.. sae~ wecince eee ee ee H. Hofmann 
(From Christ in the Temple) 

W-27. Thé:BosteSheep on saws: 540d. shee nente eee Alfred Socrd 

W-32. ChristiimGethsemane) 2.5.) oa se <a s 2 cee H. Hofmann 


I WILL HELP 
Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $ . Ty Ry Bg 5 a 
my coterie to ok 1940-41 SUSTAINING FUND. . 


Name, . . ac:e oclble os mim ots cin ign Cita aie Pe ee a 
Street Coeoeeasne eae eae ee 6.0 5 6 © & 6 Slee S 6 bls) else Sees . oe . Hoe & 
Oh a GE re » «5 bq eee . State. so... ae. 5. 2 


